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Shadows and Straws 


into his heart and let it feed his 

dreams. The Bourne was a stream, 
with a waterfall. Others, in their hearts, 
have carried forests or lakes, hills, moun- 
tains, mayhap a tree, a garden wall, a 
moor, a picture, a face, a bit of music. 
To George Tracy there came a brook, and 
its murmurings gave life a meaning which 
he could not fathom. Dreaming, he seemed 
not to be suited for the banking-house of 
his father—although it took George a long 
time to understand that, behind his 
father’s queer loyalty to the land, he was 
an idealist. And the idealist sent George to 
school, probably forgetting the process by 
which he had found his ideal, and vaguely 
believing that the absence of banking ten- 
dencies was an indication that George was 
destined for better things. He was good 
for almost anything, if, as his father said, 
he made use of his opportunities. What 
to be was a puzzle. His mother said: “Be 
yourself,” smiling gravely; but George 
could not understand. 


(5 mm ki TRACY took the Bourne 


With Oxrorp at Hanp and a scholar- 
ship within his grasp, there came a slack- 
ening. To the Head, who noted the fatal 
tendency, and who would inspire George 
with a fresh effort by telling him that he 
could do whatever he wished, George 
explained that the scholarship did not 


seem to be worth the doing. “I don’t feel 
as if I must do it,” he said, but the Head 
did not understand. He had been dealing 
with brains so long that he could not 
recognize spirit. So George was taken 
into the bank and went to London. He 
had found no meaning for himself, except 
that certain poems and stories could be 
explained only on the theory that “they 
told you nothing, but let out a lot; and 
when you tried to say what it was, you 
couldn’t, except in the words of the 
poems or the stories.” 


FriENDSHIP GAvE Him the chance of 
contact with a writer and a painter. He 
listened to their discussions and knew that 
he was listening to those to whom art was 
a matter of knowledge, and was related 
to spirit. He was beginning to feel that 
artists were only people who understood 
their business. It was not the world for 
him, he thought, and was too full of people 
who were there by mistake. He felt that 
what led to their foolish platitudes about 
art was their effort to appear what they 
were not. Real artists, he discovered, 
were very practical people, who knew 
what they wanted to do and how to do 
it—knew what they needed to know and 
how to find it out. Watching others at 
their tasks, he wondered why so many 
people were doing things indifferently 
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and to the utter neglect of their true 
capabilities. He began to perceive the 
disintegrating influence of one set of men 
doing one set of tasks, while another 
group did another set. People were 
better than their jobs, he thought. But 
his task was to make his analysis synthetic 
and of constructive value, rather than the 
mere basis of a destructive criticism. 
Feeling that his father needed him, he 
went back to the country, back to the 
Bourne. There the bank had its head 
and home, and there he took up his 
labors. But his father died, and, in the 
course of time, a combination was pro- 
posed for the sake of greater business, 
reduced expenses, suppression of competi- 
tion. Something told him that he could 
not goon. He did not know what, although 
it was the same thing that lost his inter- 
est in the scholarship. He parted with his 
share in the bank, took the homestead 
and the Bourne as a part payment, and 
began to think of translating his intangi- 
ble self into something real. 


“Att His OBsERVATIONS” (we quote 
now, as we have done before, both wittingly 
and unwittingly, from Mr. Marriott’s book, 
‘The Catfish’), ““conscious or unconscious, 
in London and Barstow, seemed to bring 
out the fact that the shop—in a wide 
sense of the word—was the weakest point 
in the commercial organization. “The men 
are splendid,’ might be said with truth of 
almost any department of industry. More 
and more he was learning to admire the 
men who did the work. But between 
them and the public was the middleman. 
. . . He was a barrier between healthy 
supply and demand; because of him the 
best work could not find a market.” So 
George Tracy determined to be an inter- 
mediary between the public and _ the 
producer. He set up a shop, and found that 
possibilities swam before his eyes. “On 
the one side were eager craftsmen, long 
denied recognition; on the other house- 
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holders of every class, whose natural 
tastes had been bullied or starved into 
acceptance of shoddy.” He found a 
cabinet-maker, a potter, a milliner, a 
decorator. When people could not afford 
to pay the price, he found something 
simpler, but never a cheap imitation of the 
too costly article. And in this work he 
found that he had unconsciously stumbled 
on the one thing he could do, and to which 
he had come by not surrendering to the 
things he could not do. He looked back 
upon that grave smile of his mother, and 
began to understand. And when circum- 
stances again brought him face to face 
with another combination with a great 
firm having established shops throughout 
England, George declined. And the other 
one who knew him told him why. “The 
one thing that you couldn’t be, and remain 
you, is chairman of directors.” Then he 
understood. 


AN ArcHITECT Comes into the story and 
helps George do some interesting things, 
but the value of what Mr. Marriott has 
done does not by any means begin or end 
there, nor does it offer us the slightest 
excuse for telling this story in the pages of 
the Journal. What Mr. Marriott has done, 
with the tenderest sympathy and the 
deepest spiritual insight, is to translate 
the simple truth about art into a life 
experience. Without irony and without 
bitterness, he brushes aside all the poor 
illusions of those who forever spend their 
lives and their efforts in trying to prove 
the need of art, the source of art, the end 
of art, the name of art, the definition of 
art, the value of art. They shrink into 
their proper perspective and dissolve into 
the uselessness which is theirs, through the 
sheer simplicity of a tale which advances 
no theories, offers no solutions, carries 
no moral, unless that last be found in the 
words and the grave smile of George’s 
mother. All real artists know the mean- 
ing of “Be yourself.” If we could only 
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make that meaning clear to those who 
eternally seem bent upon making it 
unknowable for any of the millions of 
youths and maidens in our schools, grop- 
ing, seeking, asking, starving, and forever 
being denied the chance to be themselves. 
An occasional one escapes, as George did, 
and becomes an artist. For is it not art to 
be one’s self in any work? In a day when 
all of these things are becoming ever more 
apparent to the thinking men and women 
of the age, one almost feels as though 
“The Catfish” were a prophecy. 


Such A PROPHECY as we are perhaps 
seeing worked out at Gary, in Indiana, or 
at Public School 45, m New York City, 
and no doubt in many other places where 
the light of understanding is slowly pier- 
cing the deadly darkness of an educational 
system which was founded, not upon 
human wants and cravings, but upon the 
absurd basis of catalogued knowledge. 

Such a prophecy as seems to lie behind 
a very human analysis of “The Artist and 
the Tradesman” which appeared recently 
in the London Times, inspired by the 
announcement that Burlington House, 
long associated with painting, was to hold 
an exhibition devoted to art in the making 
of many other things, thus finally making 
public ‘acknowledgment of the fact that 
there are other arts beside painting, sculp- 
ture, and architecture.” 

“In Italy, in the fifteenth century,” the Times 
continues, “the distinction between the Artist and 
the tradesman did not exist. . The painter 
was a tradesman; he kept a shop and he had none of 
that peculiar prestige which he possesses now. But 
of the tradesman more was expected than is expected 
now; for instance, good workmanship and material 
were expected of him and also good design. He did 
not produce articles merely to sell, whether they 
were pictures or wedding-chests or jewelry or pots 
and pans. He made all these other things just as he 
made pictures, with some pleasure and conscience in 
his own work; and it was the best craftsman who 
became a painter or sculptor, merely because those 
were the most difficult crafts. Now it is the gentle- 
man with artistic faculty who becomes a painter; the 
poor man, however much of that faculty he possesses 
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remains a workman without any artistic prestige and 
without any temptation to consider the quality of his 
work or to take any pleasure in it. This is a social 
fact with a constant evil effect upon all the arts. 
“How are we to get rid of this distinction between 
the artist and the tradesman? How are we to recover 
for the artist the virtues of the craftsman, and for the 
craftsman the virtues of the artist? At present, we 
get from neither what we really like. Art remains to 
us a painful mystery; most of us would define it, if we 
were honest, as that which human beings buy be- 
cause they do not like it. While, as for objects of use, 
they are bought mainly because they are sold; they 
are forced upon us as a conjurer forces a card. We 
think we like them while they remain the fashion; 
but soon they are like women’s clothes of two years 
ago, if they last long enough to be outmoded. It is 
vain for us to reproach either the artist or the trades- 
man. The fault is in ourselves; we have, as a whole 
society, yielded to the most subtle temptation of 
Satan. We have lost the power of knowing what we 
like—that is to say, the power of loving. We value 
nothing for itself, but everything for its associations. 
The man of culture buys a picture, not because he 
likes it, but because he thinks it is art; at most, what 
he enjoys is not the picture itself, but the thought 
that he is cultured enough to enjoy it. That thought 
comes between him and the picture, and makes it 
impossible for him to experience the picture at all.” 


“It is a very curious disease that has become 
endemic in the whole of Europe. People impute it to 
machinery, but unjustly. There are objects made by 
machinery, such as motor-cars, which have real 
beauty of design; and people do genuinely and 
unconsciously enjoy this beauty, just because they 
never think of it as beauty. They like the look of a 
car because they can see that it is well made for its 
purpose. If only they would like the look of any 
objects of use for the same reason, the arts of use 
would once again begin to flourish among us.” 

“So the real problem for us is to discover, not 
merely in pictures, but in all things that are supposed 
to have beauty, what we really do like. And we can 
best do that, perhaps, if we dismiss the notions of art 
and beauty for a time from our minds; not because 
art and beauty do not exist, but because our notions 
of them are wrong and misleading. The very words 
intimidate us, as people used to be intimidated by 
the jargon of pietistic religion, so that they would 
believe that a very unpleasant person was a saint. 
When once we look for beauty in anything, we look 
no longer for good design, good workmanship, or good 
material. It is because we do not look for beauty in 
motor-cars that we enjoy the excellence of their 
design, workmanship, and material, which is beauty, 
if only we knew it. Beauty, in fact, is a symptom of 
success in things made by man, not of success in sell- 
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ing, but of success in making. We must learn to see 
things plain before we can see them at all, or enjoy 
them for their own real qualities, and not for what we 
think we see in them.” 

Is it not toward these paths that we 
must turn our steps when we would know 
why architecture has lost the universal 
appeal which once it possessed, and not 
lose ourselves amid the vague prescrip- 
tions of those who are so sincere in their 
belief that a cure can be effected by edu- 
‘ating the public? The prospect of results is 
less pleasing, but we think it is more certain. 


URING the course of a discussion 

which took place, very recently, over 

one of the important commissions of the 
day, the client said to the architect: 

“Tl heard some very nice things about 
you from a former client, but I heard one 
thing which I don’t like. He said that 
you were as fair and just to the contractor 
as you were to the owner.” 

The architect looked surprised. 

“Now,” said the client, “when I engage 
an architect I consider that he must serve 
me and my interests. No matter what 
course I decide to take, he must back me 
up and stand by me.” 

The architect explained that such a 
professional relation was impossible for 
him, since he was obliged to act as the 
interpreter of a contract made in good 
faith. “When you are in the right, I must 
fight for you,” said he to the client, ‘“‘but 
when the contractor is in the right, he 
must have justice and fair treatment. 
There is no other way honorably to con- 
duct a building operation.’ 

The commission was given and taken on 
that understanding, pte when the archi- 
tect telephoned his former client to express 
his appreciation of what he had said, the 
former client replied, “What else could we 
say? Our three years’ experience with you 
was the means of educating us to a percep- 
tion of right which had hitherto missed 
inclusion in our point of view.” 
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“And that,” said the architect who 
recounted the experience, “was the hap- 
plest experience of my professional career.” 


ARCHITECTS 


N the keen and earnest discussion of 

war memorials in England, one dis- 
cerns a sane realization of the failures of 
the past—failures which some of the 
discussions lead one to believe have al- 
most reached the point of being thought 
grotesque. Yet, with joy, one also per- 
ceives an equally clear desire, founded 
apparently in the deeps of the experience 
through which the nation is passing, to 
make the commemorative monuments of 
the future symbolic of that experience in 
all its significance, physical and spiritual. 
Commenting upon the proposal to trans- 
late mto bronze the heroism and the 
physical beauty of the soldier who poises 
himself for the effort of hurling the bomb, 
the Spectator remarks that it 
“cannot help feeling that there is a great deal to be 
said for conferring this honour upon the new Charing 
Cross Bridge, and adorning it with statues and bas- 
reliefs, dedicated not to individuals, but to the 
various types of combatants who have shed their 
blood for their native land.” The writer “dreams 
of a five-arch bridge, the middle arch having a 
greater span than the rest, with the road level 
falling away slightly on each side from its crown. 
As women in a special way symbolize the continuity 
of the race, and are those for whom we fight when 
we speak of fighting for our hearths and homes, we 
would have on each side of the centre arch a woman’s 
figure, one representing a Red Cross nurse in her 
habit as she lives and works, and the other repre- 
senting a munition worker. These two female figures 
would crown the work.” 


On the subject of other commemora- 
tive adornment to the bridge, the Spectator 
Says: 

“Above all things, it must not be an example of 
what Renan called l'art administratif—a structure 
as coarse as it is competent, as common as it Is 
useful; in a word, a bridge capable of fitting Johnson’s 
famous description of ‘Lycidas’—‘easy, vulgar, and 
therefore disgusting.’ But if we do not take care it 
is just the kind of bridge we shall get, and, as the 
cynics will tell us, just the sort of bridge which we 
shall deserve for our national want of artistic sense 
and training.” 














SHADOWS AND 


While one knows not whether to feel sad 
or amused over a conception of womanly 
herosim and a symbol of racial continuity 
which ignore the infinite fortitude of those 
millions of dry-eyed farewells, one can 
surely think hopefully upon the greater 
promise revealed in the underlying visuali- 
zation. In a discussion of the smaller 
memorials, by Mr. W. S. Weatherly, in the 
Nineteenth Century and After, he states the 
case very simply: “A memorial is to per- 
petuate the memory of some great event 
or of someone loved, and therefore it must 
be taken in hand with an intense desire 
to express our deepest feelings; and, as 
one generation speaks to another, so our 
language should be imaginative, sincere, 
and beautiful.” 


N SEPTEMBER, the Philadelphia 

Chapter was called upon by the Mayor 
to appoint one of its members to serve on 
a Commission on Districting and Zoning 
the City, in accordance with a recent Act 
of Assembly and resolutions of Councils. 
We believe that the ordimance provided 
that one member of the Commission shall 
be a member of the Philadelphia Chapter, 
A.1.A., a signal recognition of the public 
service rendered to the City of Philadel- 
phia by the members of the Chapter. Mr. 
Edgar V. Seeler was offered, and has 
accepted the appointment. 

In Philadelphia, the Chapter has not 
only stimulated popular interest in the sub- 
ject of preserving historic monuments, but 
has rendered important public service by 
undertaking the researches, surveys, and 


preparation of plans for the restoration of 


historic monuments which are the property 
of the city. 

The Chapter was first asked to direct 
the restoration of Congress Hall, one of the 
State House groupon Independence Square; 


this was followed by the preparation of 


plans for bringing the Square into closer 
harmony with the ancient buildings, a work 
now reaching a satisfactory conclusion 
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STRAWS 


under the supervision of the Chapter Com- 
mittee. Joint study and research by the 
members of the Committee minimizes the 
uncertainties of personal taste and judg- 
ment, and the satisfactory results obtained 
have made the Chapter the recognized 
authority on such restorations, as the one 
technical society qualified to deal with the 
architectural problems involved. Very 
recently, it has been asked not only to 
prepare plans for the restoration of the 
old City Hall which balances, architectur- 
ally, Congress Hall at the opposite end of 
the State House group, but also to deter- 
mine the further restoration of the entire 
group of buildings, including the State 
House or Independence Hall. The central 
structures were restored, a dozen or more 
years ago, according to individual judg- 
ment and apparently without exhaustive 
research, and it was in part the result of 
this which pointed the way to the Chapter’s 
control of the subsequent restoration of 
Congress Hall. It is hoped to correct, so 
far as possible, these reconstructed portions 
of the State House, in order that the build- 
ing and its flanking wings will be consis- 
tent in detail architecturally, and as true 
as possible to their original design. 

The Chapter has been called upon to 


prepare plans for the restoration of the 


following landmarks belonging to the 
City: 
The Bartram Mansion, the original 


home of John Bartram, the botanist. 

The Blue Bell Tavern on Darby Road, 
identified with the Revolution and in its 
later additions an interesting example of 
a road-house of the period. 

The old Livezey House or Glen Fern on 
the Wissahickon, in Fairmount Park, a 
picturesque group of buildings including 
farmhouse, mills, and outbuildings typical 
of social and industrial conditions in the 
seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. 

The patient and thoughtful study of 
these various problems, with the researches 
necessary to disclose original construction 
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and conditions, could be secured in this 
manner only through willingness on the 
part of the Institute members composing 
the Committee to render a public service, 
and their desire to accomplish results 
which will reflect the utmost credit on the 
community. 


PEAKING OF ADVERTISING, we 

are told of a plan which proposes to 
arrange for groups of architects to visit 
various plants and buildings, in order the 
better to study materials and their uses. 

Useful as such visits could easily be 
made, the plan we have in mind includes 
a fee of five dollars per architect entering 
the gates of the plant or the building, to 
be paid by the owner to the organizer of 
the tour—a feature which we believe will 
require careful concealment in order to 
enlist any desirable support for the plan. 

Another idea lies along deeper lines, and 
provides that such groups of architects 
shall subscribe to written statements as to 
the worth of this or that material; but 
we think the fact that they are to be paid 
for their signatures, by the parties in 
interest, will also need to be kept a closely 
guarded secret, if the statements are to 
pass muster. 

Nothing could more clearly demonstrate 
the fact that the world does place a high 
value upon professional standards than 
these never-ending efforts to trade upon 
them fraudulently. 


RECENT FOUNDATION of interest 

to architects is the Sachs Research 
Fellowship in the Fine Arts, founded by 
Mr. Samuel Sachs, of New York City, and 
administered by Harvard University, al- 
though it is not limited to graduates of 
Harvard. The Fellowship has been awarded 
for the first year to Professor Fiske 
Kimball, of the University of Michigan, for 
the study of early American architecture. 
Readers of the Journal will remember Mr. 
Kimball’s articles on Thomas Jefferson, 
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and it is expected that some of the material 
gathered by him during the year will be 
published in these columns. 


NDER THE FOUR-YEAR term of 

appointment to the national Com- 
mission of Fine Arts, two vacancies oc- 
cured this summer through the termination 
of the services of Messrs. Pierce Anderson 
of Chicago and Mr. Edwin H. Blashfield 
of New York; Mr. Cass Gilbert, of New 
York, resigned, after six years of service. 
The President has made the following 
appointments to fill the vacancies: Charles 
A. Platt, architect; J. Alden Weir, painter; 
William Mitchell Kendall, architect; all 
of New York City. These appointments 
cannot fail to win approval, and indicate 
that the President has acted with a full 
consciousness of the important services 
which the Commission can render to 
the nation. The other members of the 
Commission are Charles Moore, author, 
Detroit; Frederick Law Olmsted, land- 
scape architect, Brookline; Thomas Hast- 
ings, architect, New York City; Herbert 


Adams, sculptor, New York City. 


P TO THE PRESENT time, the 

Public Buildings Commission, created 
by the last Congress to investigate and 
report upon the departmental building 
conditions in the Capitol, has held no 
meetings, and, so far as we have been 
able to learn, has not even organized itself. 
While we may assume that public business 
prevented any work during the closing 
days of Congress, and that campaign 
pressure precludes any effort at the present 
moment, we hope that neither the members 
of the Commission nor the people of the 
country will forget that there lies before 
this Commission an opportunity to do a 
great and constructive piece of work. Few 
Commissions have ever had a greater 
chance to render aservice the result of which 
will be so apparent in the added beauty and 
governmental efficiency of Washington. 
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Stephen Hallet and His Designs for the National 
Capitol, 1791-94" 


By WELLS BENNETT 


University of Michigan 


The Post-Competition Drawings 


When, after the award, Dr. Thornton 
was formally notified of the President’s 
approval of his plans, he was asked by the 
Commissioners to explain the details of 
his design. To erect the building from his 
elevations was found.upon practical inves- 
tigation a matter of considerable difficulty. 
Hallet was requested to make a study of 
Thornton’s plan in the hope of securing a 
workable scheme. The resulting design, 
brought forward at the conference in July, 
1793, appears to have been a compromise 
between his last plan and Thornton’s 
project. Fig. 15, which seems doubtless 


* Continued from the last number. 
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to be the plan in question, is subject to 
none of the objections made to Thornton’s 
plan, and is a very slight alteration 
of Hallet’s own plan of the preceding 
March. The recessing of the Eastern front, 
although it provided for symmetrical 
lighting of the Senate chamber, and did 
away with the dark rooms in the central 
mass, was a radical change in form from 
Dr. Thornton’s elevation, and was looked 
on with disfavor in spite of the citation of 
famous buildings abroad which had similar 
cours d’bonneur.' The alternate solution, a 
central open court, was attempted in a 


! Letter of Washington to the Commissioners July 25, 
Columbia Historical Society Records, vol. XVII, 














FIGURE 13. PLAN oF SECTION “E 6” 
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FIGURE 


number of different studies, and the laying 
of the foundation with a square central 
feature, such as the plans Figs. 16 and 19 
show, finally led to Hallet’s dismissal. 

Whether Thornton’s drawings really 
exercised any serious influence on Hallet’s 
design must be greatly questioned unless 
Thornton’s original drawings be found.! 
It should be understood that the drawings 
made after the award were not competitive 
presentations, but studies which he made 
while acting as Architect of the Capitol. 
The jealous persecution of the French 
designer by Dr. Thornton, no less than 
Hallet’s thwarted ambition to be the sole 
architect of the National Capitol, so em- 
bittered him that he came to suspect and 
distrust the Commissioners and all the 
authorities. 

It is important also to note the successive 
forms which Hallet gave to the legislative 
halls themselves, the principal elements of 
internal effect in the building, and the 
characteristic problems of modern archi- 
tecture. Hallet’s first design, Fig. 1, 
assigns to each branch of Congress a 
monumental room with the speaker’s chair 
in the middle of a long side and with semi- 


1 Many of Dr. William Thornton’s papers, other than 
the drawings and letters previously sane ong are pre- 
served in the J. Henley Smith collection, Library of 
Congress, but the drawings are not among the -m. 
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ELEVATION OF SECTION “E 6” 


circular ends containing concentric seats 
to left and right in a double horse-shoe 
which left some of the members with their 
backs to the chair. The first of the temple 
designs with its straightened space has 
seats around three sides of a rectangular 
room, with the rear corners rounded in 
the House of Representatives. The second 
temple design, however, proves by pro- 
jection from the section to have had a full 
semi-circle facing the chair in both Senate 
and House, as in the plan of a Roman 
theater. After recurring to a single horse- 
shoe seating in the third competitive plan, 
Hallet always made the seating itself gen- 
erally semi-circular, although the halls 
were sometimes semi-circular, sometimes 
circular, sometimes elliptical, as suggested 
chiefly by the desire to have a variety of 
forms in the same plan. 


Conclusion 


The Capitol competition antedated the 
quickening of any general sense of archi- 
tectural appreciation in this country. 
Although a few builders, conscientiously 
preserving the traditions of England and 
Holland, had leavened the work of the 
Colonial period, it may be said that there 
was no general knowledge of the spirit of 
classical architecture. The new establish- 














STEPHEN HALLET AND HIS DESIGNS FOR THE NATIONAL CAPITOL 


ment of the government had but just 
created the need of monumental buildings, 
for which the colonies knew no precedent. 
Their poverty, and their lack of trained 
architects, had conspired to keep their 
buildings unpretentious. Thus the act of 
designing a Federal Capitol, to all the 
public authorities except Jefferson, was 
one for which they had little preparation, 
and Jefferson’s doctrine of literal imitation 
of the antique was scarcely one to depend 
on in this case. Only after the temple and 
other ideas of their own were proved im- 
practicable did Washington, Jefferson, and 
the Commissioners appreciate the require- 
ments of a parti for the programme they 
had written. It is not too much to say 
that it was because of Hallet’s demonstra- 
tion of the inadequacy of the ideas they 
themselves had held, and his initial adop- 
tion of the logical parti of balancing 
wings that the authorities were able so 























readily to accept Thornton’s design, and, 
soon after, Hallet’s revision. It may con- 
sequently be said that it was in the edu- 
cation of the President, the Secretary of 
State and the Commissioners, and in the 
crystallization of their opinions, that 
Hallet’s studies had their first merit. 

His second achievement seems to have 
been the arrival, simultaneously with Dr. 
Thornton and independently of him, at a 
design which satisfied many of the specific 
desires of the authorities, and which, if it 
lacked certain features which recommend 
Thornton’s design, lacked also certain de- 
fects which hindered the execution of that. 
Thus it came about that the design on 
which the work was begun was one of 
Hallet’s, and one in which most of the 
elements were also his. 

The final result, in view of the numerous 
changes of architects and administrations, 
proved to be “‘nobody’s but a compound of 


FIGURE 15 
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everybody’s” as Washington himself said 
as early as 1795'. In this compound 
Hallet’s share, in spite of Thornton’s 
efforts to efface it, was still a large one, 
comprising especially the internal arrange- 
ments of the north wing, to which Thorn- 
ton’s own modified plans had to be made 
to conform. Hallet thus deserves, with 
Thornton and with Latrobe and Bullfinch, 
an important place among the authors of 
the building actually erected. 

In relation to European developments 
in architectural style, Hallet’s designs 
present no new tendency. In general they 
are facile examples of the eighteenth cen- 
tury tradition. The temple designs may 
be set down mainly to Jefferson’s influence, 
and Hallet’s own leanings must be sought 
Records, vol. XVII, 


1Columbia Historical Society 
1914, p. 148. 
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in the designs with the dome and wings. 
The “fancy piece” and the first design 
following it suggest chiefly the manner of 
Le Vau in the College des Quatre Nations 
and his pavilions at the Louvre, although 
the Doric order indicates the stricter, more 
modern feeling of the Cour du Mai, and 
the chainage of wall surfaces was an 
economical reversion to Henry IV. The 
next scheme, again under Jefferson’s in- 
fluence, followed the Paris Pantheon and 
the Roman-classical style associated with 
it, and the final scheme imitating “le sim- 
plicité de l’antique” continued in the same 
direction, although with many details 
reminiscent of Gabriel. 

In the development of American archi- 
tecture such designs were almost alto- 
gether new—at once in style, in richness 
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of composition, and in finish of draughts- 
manship. The drawings secured by Jeffer- 
son for the Virginia State Capitol and the 
design of L’Enfant for the Federal Hall in 
New York antedate them by a few years, 
but both buildings stood far behind the 
Capitol at Washington in magnitude and 
complexity. The contrasts between Hal- 
let’s drawings and the others submitted 


in this first architectural competition of 


note in America form a most valuable 
historical commentary of our early archi- 
tectural knowledge. The competitors rep- 
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resented the widely scattered centers of 
Colonial work, Salem, Philadelphia and 
Richmond. The preservation, moreover, of 
their solutions of a formal competition 
programme is of the greatest value as re- 
vealing the standards of the time and the 
characteristics of the architect-builders. 
Hallet, obviously, the most highly trained 
of the competitors, established a wholly 
new standard of design. Equally impor- 
tant was his establishment of a standard of 
architectural draughtsmanship. His rank 
in this respect was as much above the 
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Figure 18. West EvLevation or “No. 14” 
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other competitors as in facility of design. 
The considerable circulation of his draw- 
ings, and the exhibition of them in public, 
cannot fail to have been markedly educa- 
tional. 

In the development of legislative build- 


ings Hallet was as much in advance of 


actual practice in Europe as in America. 
Prior to his emigration there had been 
little attempt to provide a modern expres- 
sion either for buildings or for rooms de- 
voted to representative assemblies. Eng- 
land, Holland and Switzerland contented 
themselves with their medieval halls or 
remodelled palace chambers. Richard Cas- 
sell’s Parliament House in Dublin, erected 
1730-39, stands as the first legislative 
building designed as such. Half of the 
central octagonal chamber contains four 
semi-circular tiers seats. The state 
capitols already erected here, in Virginia 
and in South Carolina, would have offered 
Hallet, had he been acquainted with them, 


of 
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only simple rectangular masses and rooms. 
Of this sort were most of the buildings and 
rooms shown by other competitors, al- 
though Lamphiere employed the ellipse. 
In contrast with all this Hallet at once 
composed a richly differentiated plan with 
deliberative halls in which, after a process 
of experiment, he fixed on the semi-circle 
as the fundamental type, which it has 
since remained, at least outside of England. 

Hallet’s development of the semi-circular 
legislative hall was not paralleled until 
slightly later in the history of the French 
Republic. The States General had met 
in the Salle des Menus at Versailles in 
May 1789, the seats being arranged choir- 
wise, long rows facing each other from the 
opposite sides of the hall, an entrance at 
one end cutting in two the end bank of 
seats, and the chair at the other.' The 
arrangement followed later upon the en- 
largement of the Salle des Menus, and 


' Gautier: L’An 17809, pp. 473-474 and Plates 60 and 64. 
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adhered to by the National Assembly upon 
their removal to the Riding School of the 
Tuileries in November, 1789,' was that 
indicated by Hallet in the completed wing 
of the “fancy piece’”—a double horse- 


shoe with the chair in the center of one of 


the straight sides. When the Assembly 
reorganized as the National Convention, 
September 20, 1792, in the Tuileries 
Theatre, the rows of seats were in straight 
lines against three walls, the corners 
slightly curved as in Hallet’s first temple 


plan (Fig. 3), the chair being on center of 


the fourth side.? In 1798, five years after 
the adoption of the semi-circular plan for 
our Senate, the Directory, in seating the 
Five Hundred in the Palace Bourbon, 
employed this form* and it was adhered to 
through the Empire. 

In the general composition of his designs 
Hallet initiated a still more important 
type—the Capitol with balancing wings 
and a high central dome, which is now 
almost universal in American legislative 
buildings and has been widely followed 
elsewhere. Although justly criticized as 
giving undue emphasis to the central 
feature, which is primarily but an element 
of circulation, the scheme has the surpassing 
merit of a powerful expression of the 
majesty of government. This scheme, 
which dominates governmental architec- 
ture even today, is found for the first time, 
yet already fully developed, in the first 
study of Stephen Hallet. 


Appendix—Original Letters Cited 
The letter dated September 21, 1792. 


“Vous serez sans doute instruit de ce qui a été 
décidé ici au Sujet du Capitole ou plutot, vous aurez 
Su par le president qu’il n’y a pas eu de Decision 

“Je m’etois proposé de vous rendre compte de ce 
qui est venu a ma connaissance Sur ce’ Sujet, et de 
vous presenter l’assurance de ma_reconnoissance 

1Ib., Plates 81, 88, and 97. 


2 Ward: The Architecture of the Renaissance in France, 
vol. II, p. 478. 
3Ib. Mr. Ward’s statement that the hall of Convention 


in the Palace Bourbon set the precedent for American 
parliament halls is thus shown to be in error. 
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pour l’interét dont vous avez bien voulu m’honorer, 
mais jai été forcé de Differer ce Devoir Jusqua ce 
que Je Susse ou vous faire parvenir une lettre. 

“MM. les commissaires m’ont appelés ici pour 
faire quelque improvemens a mon plan; et pour 
n’en point changer la forme il a fallu en augmenter 
considerablement les proportions. Les colonnes de 
ordre exterieure etoient de cing pieds de diametre 
et par consequence de cinquante pieds d’elevation. 
Cela eut été magnifique mais on a paru craindre que 
l’execution ne Soit trop Dispendieuse,et il n’a pas—été 
agrée ni aucun de ceux qui etoient Sous considera- 
tion, mais Jai recu ordre de traivailler a un nouveau 
projet dans le Sistéme de celui que Jai eu ’honneur 
de vous faire voir a Philadelphie l’année derniere. 
Jaurois Souhaite qu on me laissat plus de liberté 
pour la composition mais Je ne pouvois pretendre a 
plus de confiance que Je n’ai eu occasion d’en Justi- 
fier. Ce nouveau plan Sera recu ou rejetté apres 
avoir été exposé au jugement du Public qui Sera 
sans doute nombreux ici le huit Octobre a cause de 
la vente de terreins qui aura lieu a cette epoque 

“Le President ma fait beaucoup de questions Sur 
mes etudes theoriques et practique et a paru Sou- 
haiter des preuves de ce qu’il ma donné occasion de 
lui repondre Je n’avois pris aucune precaution a ce 
Sujet en quittant paris parce que J’etois connu de 
plusieurs personnes interessées dans I|’etablissement 
pour lequel Je metoit destiné. 

““Mais Jespere Monsieur que vous aurez une preuve 
en ma faveur et qui ne peut étre Suspecte cest L’Al- 
manach Royal édition de 1786 et Sur voute vous y 
trouverez la preuve que Jai été recu Architecte 
Jure-Expert de la Ire Colonne en 1785. Mais I’As- 
semblée Nationale ayant compris ces offices dans les 
Suppressions Je me Suis trouvé Sans état J’en suis 
venu chercher un en Amerique et Si Je pouvois le 
trouver dans cette affaire ci, il Seroit plus beau 
que Je n’avois osé me le promettre. 

“Vous connoissez Monsieur mes relations a Phila- 
delphie ou Je vis depuis pres de Deux ans. Jai vu 
habituellement Mr. Zittier, Col. Biddle, Mr. Cazen- 
ove &c. De plus vous avez vu de mes ouvrages dans 
plusieurs occasions. Si vous croyez pouvoir hazarder 
quelques temoignages en ma faveur ils ne peuvent 
manquer d’etre Decisifs.’”! 


The reply to the Commissioners, March 13. 


“Le Dernier Plan que Jai eu l’honneur de vous 
soumettre est calculé d’apres de nouvelles données 
convenu avec le Presidet dont Je vous ai rendu 
compte. N’ayant pas eu le tems de le completer Je 
n’ai pu vous produire ni elevations ni Sections ce que 
me fait presumer que ce n’est pas celui la que vous 
avez pris en consideration 

1 District of Columbia Letters and Papers, in the Bureau 
of Rolls and Library, Dept. of State, vol. I. 
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“Je me propose avec votre approbation de com- 
pleter mon ouvrage et de donner aux Sections les 
soins necessaries pour Rendre sensible les dispositions 
interieures aussi bien que les moyens dexecution afin 
que quand le President viendra S’unir a vous vous 
puissiez asseoir un Jugement deffinitif au reste 
messieur quel soit votre decision mes Services serons 
toujours a votre disposition et Je mestimerai heureux 
sils peuvent etre de quelque utilite.”” 

The letter of the same date to Jefferson. 

“Je vous demande bien sincerement pardon pour 
mes Importunités Je prends la liberté d’invoquer 
encor vos bons oflices auprés du President des Etats 
unis 

“Je vous Joins ici la lettre des Commissionnaires 
qui m’annonce leur Decision avec ma reponse et 
une Description succinte des Dispositions generales 
d’un nouveau plan conforme aux données resultantes 
de la conference que le President m’a accordée sous 
vos auspices. Ces pieces vous feront connoitre le 
sujet de ma demarche. J’ajouterai ici un apercu de 
la conduite que Jai tenue et du tenir ici 

“Etranger et presque inconnu Je n’ai du esperer la 
confiance quapres que le tems m’auroit fourni les 
occasions de la Justifier Jai donc du m’attacher a 
saisir et a rendre les idées quil a plu au President et 
aux commissionnaires de m’indiquer et Je l’ai fait. 
J’ai produit deux essais dapres mon ancien dessein. 
I] ma paru que dans le premier Javais Surpassé les 
vues d’oeconomie qu’on m’avoit recommandées. 
Dans le Second, que Jai produit derierement au 
President en votre presence avec le dessein quil 
m’avoit lui meme pointé comme ce qui lui parois- 
sait convenable au sujet, Je me Suis rapproché de 
mon original et meme Je pense l’avoir perfectionné 

“Enfin depuis mon retour de Philadelphie Je me 
suis occupe du Plan dont la Description est ci Jointe. 
Plus instruit des necessitiés locale et prenant pour 
cette fois sur moi la choix des formes Jesperois l’offrir 
au concours comme la premiere production qui soit 
reellement de ma composition, Je me suis proposé 
d’imiter la Simplicité de l’antique dont les effets 
resultent de l’ensemble et des proportions et non de 
la multitude des ornemens. Cest a mon Sens le 
genre qui doit reussir ici. 

“Il Seroit facheux que le concours fut fermé a le 
premiere composition qu’il m’a été possible de pro- 
duire, tout mon tems ayant employé a traivailler 
(sur des idées Etrangeres) 

“Les procedés honnétes que Jai toujours eprouvées 
de la part des commissionnaires m’obligent a l’es- 
time et a la reconnoissance, mais ces sentimens 
memes m’imposent peut etre le devoir dobserver 
que si les vues d’oeconomie dont on m’a continuelle- 
ment entretenu son necessaires au Succes de I’etab- 

! District of Columbia Letters and Papers, Bureau of 
Rolls and Library, Department of State. vol. II. 
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lissemens, on S’en est forte ecarté dans le choix qu’on 
vient de faire 

“Convaincu dela Justice de ma Reclamation fondé 
sur des faits qui vous sont connus Jose esperer Mon- 
sieur que vous voudrez bien soumettre cet exposé au 
President le Requerant de suspendre sil est possible 
son Jugement Jusqua ce que Jaye pu mettre mon 
ouvrage en état d’etre vu et entendu dans toutes 
ses parties. 

“Ce delai ne peut nuire aux travaux preparatives 
que se pourra diriger d’une maniere utile a quelque 
plan quon adopte en Definitif.”’! 

The “Description . . . ci Jointe.” 

“Description succinte d’un nouveau plan pour le 
Capitole La face Principale est une ligne droite de 
390 pieds de longeur totale ayant au milieu une pro- 
jection Circulaire de 105 pds. de diametre tres 
approchant les proportions du Pantheon et couronnée 
dans le meme Gout la meme corniche Surmonté d’une 
Balestrade couronne tout I’edifice qui est calculé pour 
etre couvert en terrasses 

“Le Soubassement portera le premier plancher 
a quelques marches audessus du niveau de terrein 
le plus elvé et donnera un Grand nombre d’oflices, 
logemens de concierge ou portier, et autres com- 
modités dans les parties droites; et dans la masse 
circulaire un grand vestibule ouvert de neuf arcades 
de topds. de large pour entrer en voiture d’ou on 
communique par un perron droit ou deux Rampes 
circulaires au vestibule centrale sur le premier 
plancher, qui a une entrée de Plein pied a lest et 
qui degage aux antichambres, escaliers et autres 
communiquations interieures, La salle des Repre- 
sentans est dans le meme gout et placée de la meme 
maniere que dans mon plan precedent; le Senat est 
au bout opposé et disposé de maniere que les effets 
de lumiere y sont Symmetriques comme Sils occupait 
toute la masse; La salle de Conference est au milieu 
dans la projection circulaire sur le second Plancher 
son interieur est une Sphere exacte a limitation du 
Pantheon toutes les pices sont ecalirées et airées 
directment parce quelles Seterminent toutes a des 
murs de face.” 


“Jai regu ordre de traivailler a un nouveau projet 
dans le Sistéme de celui que Jai l’honneur de vous 
faire voir a Philadelphie l'année derniere.” 


“J'ai produit deux essais d’apres mon ancien 
dessein—il paru que dans le ;+remier Javais Surpassé 
les vues d’oeconomie qu’on m’avoit recommandées 
dans le Second que Jai produit dernierement au 
President en votre presence avec le dessein quil 
m’avoit lui meme pointé comme ce qui lui paroissait 
convenable au sujet. Je me Suis rapproché de mon 
original et meme Je pense avoir perfectionné.” 

Tb. 























The Question of Advertising 


(Continued from last month) 


LL discussions of professional adver- 
tising labor under the handicap of a 
faulty terminology. It seems quite 

impossible to make clear any distinctions 
between one form of publicity and another. 
Those who contend that professional men 
should advertise, as individuals, support 
their contention by laying an_ ironical 
emphasis upon the amount of free adver- 
tising which professional men obtain, either 
unsought or through questionable methods. 
Yet, these very contentions, insinuations, 
and accusations all tend to show that the 
issue is confounded by latent jealousies, 
absence of clear thinking, and a belief by 
its advocates that advertising would afford, 
toward the solution of professional prob- 
lems, the same benefits which it has 
brought to the problems of trade and 
commerce. 

It seems clear to us that the advocates 
of individual professional advertising can 
have but one end in view. They believe 
that it will accomplish a redistribution of 
work. But the problem is precisely anal- 
ogous to that which weaves itself around 
the proposal to advertise architecture 
through one or more groups, covered in the 
last number of the Journal and bearing 
heavily upon the subject. If all architects 
advertised, there might then be a redis- 
tribution of clients, but the proportionate 
volume of building going through architects’ 
offices would be so little affected by this 
advertising that the most extensive adver- 
tisers would gradually crowd out those who 
had no means to enter such a competition. 
If such a result would insure the elimina- 
tion of the incompetent and the advance- 
ment of those architects best qualified to 
give to clients that increasingly more 
complex service which is their right, all 
discussion might well cease. Can one 


possibly believe that such would be the 
case? 

In the current number of the American 
City appears a general résumé of the 
familiar time-worn arguments in support of 
individual professional advertising, in 
which it is said that “The men whose 
reputation is established may not feel the 
need of advertising; but is it quite fair that 
the younger and less widely known 
members of the Institute should be pre- 
vented by a Code of Ethics from having 
their names appear in the professional 
directory?” Are there those who believe 
that a long and arduous business experience 
is to be offset and rendered valueless by the 
mere advertising of younger men? Laying 
aside the question of dignity, let us suppose 
that it became the established practice for 
all architects to advertise in such a pro- 
fessional directory. Conceding the remote 
possibility of reaching and adhering to a 
fixed size and character for the “neatly 
printed announcement,” in what profes- 
sional directory would these “cards” ap- 
pear? No limit could be placed. A man 
could not be restrained from choosing his 
directories, or from using as many as he 
thought would advantage his business. This 
would bring nothing more than an adver- 
tising competition. The possible minute 
increase in volume of business going to arch- 
itects would in no way recoup the collat- 
eral expenditure. The architect of meaus, 
reputation and experience would enjoy the 
same advantage under such a competing 
method of securing commissions as at 
present. His advantages would be in- 
creased, would they not, in proportion to 
his financial resources? 

The younger man would be worse off 
than at present. There is no way to level 
all the differences of ability and experience, 
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either in the professions or in anything else. 
Why should a man be entitled to enter a 
profession and seek immediately to be 
placed on a par with those who have 
devoted years of hard work, often of bitter 
sacrifice, toward gaining the reputation 
which they enjoy? The larger part of 
the public has an inclination to rely upon 
experience, to seek it wherever possible, to 
exercise what it thinks to be a wise con- 
servatism. A smaller 

part of the public . 


N 
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demand for the news of their performances. 
Most architectural publicity is among the 
profession, through the publication of 
current work. It is demanded by the pro- 
fession and, when its publication is not 
made the price of favors or the means of 
extorting advertising, it is a legitimate func- 
tion. What architectural publicity rightly 
may be called public is related to the larger 
building undertakings and to a willingness, 

in many magazines, 
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in every calling 
known to man. 
How are these con- 
ditions to be altered by advertising? 

Let us consider the question of free 
publicity. What is it? Nothing more than 
an inevitable tribute won through a per- 
formance and given because of a public 
demand. Baseball gets millions of pub- 
licity, but what newspaper would dare to 
charge for printing the scores? Presidents 
of the United States get unlimited pub- 
licity, but no one knows how or wishes to 
stop it. Architects get very little—yet 
ever more—publicity, through lack of a 


From PouLson’s AMERICAN DaiLy ADVERTISER, 
PHILADELPHIA, JANUARY 3, 1818* 
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which will bring a 
recognition that will 
count. To that end, 
is there any better means than the continual 
publication of good work, even though the 
architect is not mentioned? 

Many leading newspapers publish build- 
ing news, in which the name of the architect 
is mentioned, because the men who read 
those columns are dealing through archi- 

*John Haviland was an architect of some reputation 
and we believe of good standing in his community. Amus- 
ing as the advertisement appears and making due allow- 
ance for the language and literary style of that day, we 
think the difficulty of making one’s personal qualifications 


known in type, without appearing equally amusing, is still 
a very obvious barrier.—Eprror. 











THE QUESTION 


tects, and demand his name as a matter of 
news. It is in the purely news columns that 
architects complain of the attitude of the 
press, but is it not a perfectly logical one? 
It is contended that a painter, a sculptor, 
or a writer is always mentioned in con- 
nection with his or her work, so why not an 
architect? The answer is—from their point 
of view, remember—that there is a vast 
difference between an individual and his 
individual work, and 


OF ADVERTISING 


sions through methods from which the true 
professional man shrinks with loathing, 
but advertising would not correct this 
regrettable condition. The people who 
thus buy architectural service— and buy it 
dearly—from quacks and incompetents, 
would buy it just the same, which permits 
us to revert to the word dignity as typify- 
ing the difference between the quack and 
the true professional attitude. ‘Quack’ 

was coined to satiri- 
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due him as an artist, 
is denied because he 
has also to be re- 
garded as a business man. It is hard, but 
when architecture is as popular as baseball, 
there will be no difficulty. And we are 
steadily moving that way in spite of all 
the pessimists. 

Now it is apparent, is it not, that all of 
the unsought free publicity obtained by 
architects is due to a demand for it as news? 
If there are all sorts of schemes for getting 
unmerited free publicity, we do not see 
that they affect the principle at stake. 

Incompetent architects secure commis- 
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From Poutson’s AMERICAN DaiLy ADVERTISER, 
PHILADELPHIA, FEBRUARY 3, 1818 


increasing apprecia- 
tion, more clients 
must learn how best 
to choose an architect, and we certainly 
believe that it would be nothing short of a 
calamity if they fastened upon the pro- 
fessional directory as the source of their 
information. Only by example, by con- 
stantly seeking higher standards, by stead- 
fastly refusing to give away time and money 
to whoever asks for it, by demonstrating an 
ability to give a type of service which no 
client can afford to forego—these are the 
only ways by which architects can win 
more .and more recognition for their pro- 
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fession. It has always received what it 
deserved, hard as this statement may seem, 
for it is by the average attainment that the 
public judges the whole, and not by the 
highest individual attamment. The Insti- 
tute has won a recognition for architecture 
which can scarcely be measured. It has 
much yet to do. But the standards which 
it sets and the principles for which it con- 
tends, however their universal adoption 
may be retarded by the weaknesses and 
the failures of those within and without its 
membership, offer the only chance of 
winning a respect for the whole profession 
as complete and intelligent as is now en- 
joyed by hundreds of competent architects 
in the United States. 

The American City goes on to say: ““And 
do our conservative friends among the 
architects consider that the foremost civil 
engineers who make a specialty of water 
supply and sewage disposal, for example, 
have lost caste because their cards are to be 
found in the columns of this and other 
journals alongside of similar advertisements 
of younger members of the civil engineering 
profession?” We can only answer for our- 
selves, but we decline to believe that such 
advertising has done more than to bring 
about the condition we set forth in pre- 
dicting the effect of individual advertising 
by architects, and we still think that the 
last place in the world where one should 
look for an engineer is in such a directory. 
In what directory do we look for a sur- 
geon? What kind of doctors are sought in 
directories? 

Do people look into such places and 
engage engineers? Has such advertising 
benefited only the competent, and weeded 
out the others? Are the younger engineers 
getting on faster? We do not know. We 
have stated our opinion, and we believe that 
engineers who offer a purely personal and 
professional service join with us and long 
for the time when merit in their profession 
will be looked for and recognized as the 
one reason for choosing a_ professional 
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advisor. We do not make any exceptions in 
these things, even among directories which 
advertise professional men to other pro- 
fessional men, for the last man in the world 
who would seek and hire another through 
the columns of a directory would be a true 
professional man. Any competent and 
experienced practitioner ‘n any profession 
is today familiar with the general ten- 
dencies of related professions and with the 
achievements and reputations of their 
members. To properly serve his client, he 
must select a professional advisor only 
after careful study and inquiry among 
members of his own profession, or of 
another. He needs no professional direc- 
tory to safeguard the interests under his 
care. If he wishes to buy cheap services 
or to save money by neglecting his client’s 
interests, we feel that he might look into a 
professional directory and begin a cor- 
respondence to that end. 

In further support of its professional 
directory columns, the American City 
relates that readers in steadily increasing 
numbers are turning to its columns “for 
information on the whole field of municipal 
and civic progress. Why should not its 
advertising pages speak openly of the need 
and the sources of expert assistance?” We 
would say that the answer was closely 
related to whether it cared to assume 
responsibility for its advertising columns, 
and as to whether the professions believe 
that to be the best way to achieve their 
ultimate highest good. That is the only 
question which interests us, and we have 
a sound conviction that it is related to the 
highest good in all human activities. 

But the laws of professional progress are 
immutable and the world cannot be kept 
submerged in the sophistries, casuistries, 
and lamentations of those who forever cry 
out that they are misunderstood. 

We make no such outcry in coming to the 
paragraph in the editorial of the American 
City to which we would fain not refer. It is 
as follows: “‘For evidence that our pro- 
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fessional friends see nothing unethical in 
display advertising per se—if some one else 
pays for it—we have but to turn to the 
advertisements which help to meet the 
cost of publishing so dignified a magazine 
as the official Journal of the American 
Institute of Architects.” It is an accusation 
which the Journal has inherited from the 
past publication of year-books and cata- 
logues by architectural and other societies, 
the members of which sought to pay 
for their publicity by levying tribute 
upon unwilling manufacturers and trades- 
men. We have heard this before; we 
discussed it last month; and while we 


at first experienced a faint shadow of 


regret that there should have been no care- 
ful inquiry in this particular instance, we 
feel relieved that a careless generalization 
such as special pleading invariably pro- 
duces, now requires us to say that the Jour- 
nal of the American Institute of Architects 
is a business mspired by the belief in its 
need, and operated upon precisely the same 
lines that obtain in all honorable publish- 
ing. It is not given away, thrown in 


with dues, or offered through subscription 


schemes, and is bought and paid for only by 
architects and others who believe that they 
like to read it. Its advertising revenue is 
obtained through offering what it believes 
to be the highest type of service which a 
publication can offer to its advertisers and 
readers, and of which more and more 
manufacturers are availing themselves. 
In times gone by, we heard vague stories to 
the effect that some men looked upon the 
Journal as upon the old year-books, but 
we knew that we had to pay the penalty of 
the past and that only our performance 
would win us the confidence we knew we 
had to deserve. That penalty has to be 
paid—always—and it is in paying such 
penalties that men move forward—always. 

But every member of the Institute— 
even the few who did not at first see the 
justice of the policy—will be grateful to 
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the Committee on Publications. Guarding 
the reputation of the Institute above all 
other things, it determined to place the 
Journal on an_ individual subscription 
basis,—a thing which has never before been 
done by a professional publication, so far 
as we know—in order that all such shafts 
might rattle harmlessly off and only shame 
the bow that sped them. 

As to the poisoned barbs, which, from 
the hands of those who mask an ulterior 
purpose in the specious guise of professional 
interest, are sniped at our backs from the 
ranks behind, we have as yet found no pro- 
tection nor experienced any serious wounds. 
Nore.—Some_ interesting letters have been 
received in approving comment upon the article 
on advertising which appeared in September. From 
these we think it worth while to quote the following: 
“We feel that manufacturers are under obligations 
to the Journal of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects for the article in the September issue. Several 
times during the last twelve months we have been 
embarrassed by the promoters of books persuading 
architects to enter into an arrangement whereby 
a book would be made up featuring the architect’s 
work. In some instances the architect probably lets 
his pride in his achievements get away with his 
judgment, enters into the arrangement and gives 
the shrewd promoter letters to advertisers. The 
promoter goes to local dealers, gets them lined up, 
and the dealers come after the manufacturers. We 
would have no difficulty in turning down the pro- 
moter, but the architect and the dealer are put up to 
us in the light of regular customers, and very often 
the manufacturer feels that as a matter of plain 
business he ought to buy the good-will of his cus- 
tomers even if the advertising amounts to prac- 
tically nothing. It would not be so bad if the archi- 
tect and the dealer got the benefit of the contribu- 
tion, but the promoter walks off with the larger part 
of the money. The tendencies of the time are in the 
direction of straightforward, truthful advertising. 
It will be a great relief when advertisers can be rid of 
these fraudulent and half-fraudulent plans, for they 
constitute one of the most troublesome problems 
that we have to deal with.” This is a voluntary 
contribution from one of the largest and most impor- 
tant manufacturers in the United States, and it 
states mildly, what we know every manufacturer 
feels strongly when the “promoter” appears, backed 
with the architect’s appeal. 
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John S. Bradstreet—Citizen of Minneapolis” 


AN APPRECIATION OF HIS LIFE AND WORK 
By EDWIN H. HEWITT 


OST cities, even those celebrated 
for their prosperity and evidences 
of growth, have areas between the 

down-town section and the residence dis- 
tricts, which might be called twilight 
zones, where the houses at best are but 
pathetic reminders of their former state. 
Within this zone real estate is in a peculiar 
condition, for there realty is held at too 
high a figure to be immediately improved. 
In Minneapolis, in a neighborhood of 
this kind, not quite too run-down or dis- 
pirited in aspect, but in that quiescent 
stage of development to which | have 
referred, one comes suddenly upon an 
amazing contrast, and is immediately 
aware that something outside of one’s 
usual experience has occurred. For here is 
a picturesque assemblage of buildings, 
quiet and refined in color, overshadowed 
by great maple trees, in a spacious yard 
well planted with shrubs. The inquirer 
discovers that this is the development 
*The approaching Convention at Minneapolis lends a 


special interest to the work which Mr. Bradstreet did for 
his city.—Epiror. 


whose guiding genius for many years was 
John S. Bradstreet. By mere force of this 
contrast with the surroundings, one gains 
at once an impression of this man’s per- 
sonality, and that impression explains in a 
large manner the nature of his mfluence 
upon this mid-western section—an influ- 
ence which he exerted all the days of his 
active and fruitful life. 

Entering the quaint and unusual gate, 
one is admitted freely to a garden designed 
by and redolent of Mr. Bradstreet’s tastes 
and personality. Winding paths invite one 
to stroll about, while here and there are 
groupings of shrubs, stone lanterns, and 
odd fragments of statuary. Here a dwarfed 
cedar tree In some stone jar; there one 
discovers a bit of a pond, upon which float, 
in season, the white lily and the pink and 
purple lotus, overhung with diminutive 
fir trees and aquatic plants characteristic 
of Japanese gardens. Adjacent to the pool 
is a quaint rock-garden, covered with 
moss and ferns and the like, and from it 
murmurs a small stream, issuing from a 
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bit of bronze, fallmg from one boulder to 
another. Nearby is a columbarium, where 
the beautiful and oddly shaped pigeons 
disport themselves, seeming to know well 
their place in the decorative scheme. 
Thus, at the threshold of the building 
itself, the passer-by may freely linger, and 
take undoubted inspiration to his own 
home life. 

Upon entering the building, one feels in a 
stronger measure the oriental influence 
that this man spread about him. A study 
of the arrangement of the exterior and 
interior gives one valuable clews as to his 
method of design, which resembled that 
of the designers of times gone by, when 
men personally by word of mouth super- 
intendended the large elements of the 
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An Otp TempLe TABLE FROM Toxyo.—Acquired by Mr. Bradstreet 
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design. The writer never knew Mr. 
Bradstreet to make a design with pencil 
and paper, as is all too common. When in 
the fever of such composition; he might be 
seen in the construction of these buildings, 
standing apart, visualizing the effects in ad- 
vance, and by adding here, reducing there, 
feeling with restless mind for the effects he 
wished to produce. It was a delight to see 
how affectionately his workmen strove to 
realize his ideas. Long years of association 
with him bred an affection and respect due 
to a master. 

It was to these buildings and to Minne- 
apolis that he brought, year after year, 
those wonderful collections of oriental 
treasures secured in his frequent voyages. 
In estimating the growth of art apprecia- 
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tion in the Northwest, the significance 
attaching to these collections made by 
Mr. Bradstreet can best be grasped if we 


remember how potent was the influence of 


the furniture, faience, beautiful laces, and 
the like, brought to our Atlantic seaboard 
towns by the mariners of the old days 
when American vessels sailed to all the 
ports of the world. This influence upon 


the esthetic tastes of our forefathers 


through their contact with the arts of 


other western civilizations has yet to be 
measured, and, in like manner, students 
are realizing as never before the great 
importance attaching to the early influence 


of oriental art upon those communities of 


the Atlantic seaboard depending upon 
maritime trade. One has only to consider 
the extent and volume of the overseas 
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trade of Amsterdam and Antwerp to 
realize the importance of this. So it is not 
to be wondered at that these oriental col- 
lections of Mr. Bradstreet were a revela- 
tion to the Minneapolis of twenty-five or 
thirty years ago; and this, coupled with 
the striking personality of Mr. Brad- 
street, was undoubtedly one of the forces 
contributing to the development of an 
appreciation of art in this section. Minne- 
apolis acknowledges her debt to Mr. 
Bradstreet, and means to pay it in the 
manner which he would have chosen. 

It should be said that Mr. Bradstreet 
never collected for himself wholly. He 
parted with the most of these treasures, 
though it is true that the choicest of them 
he was often loath to part with, and many 
a quaint anecdote is told of his peculiari- 
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ties in this regard. Who has not had the 
experience of discovering hidden away in 
an obscure corner, or concealed in some 
odd cabinet, a rare piece, duly marked, 
but which Mr. Bradstreet doubtless hoped 
would escape the notice of the buyer. 
When brought to his attention the object 
would be hastily withdrawn from sale. On 
the other hand, when approached by some 
lover of the beautiful who was persistent 
enough, he might consent to part with one 
of these pieces. During these thirty years 
of collecting, he managed to set apart many 
beautiful things, of which a large number, 
forming an important collection, has been 
donated to the Minneapolis Institute of 
Arts, while others are scattered through 
the homes of the city, daily exhaling the 
fragrance of an incomparable art, and never 
letting us forget the rare quality of an 
unerring taste. 


JOHN S. BRADSTREET—CITIZEN OF MINNEAPOLIS 


Mr. Bradstreet’s private apartments, as 
did everything else connected with him, 
expressed his strong personality and it was 
there that he created a unique and fitting 
environment for himself. There one felt 
to the full the force of this man’s radiating 
genius in questions of art. So he spread 
about him ever-widening circles of inspira- 
tion, which touched not only the lives of 
his immediate friends but have been of 
immeasurable value to Minneapolis and 
to the Northwest. It was indeed a privi- 
lege to have felt the inspiration of the life 
of a man whose search for the ideal never 
faltered through prosperity or adversity. 
During the latter years of his life, he bore 
the affliction of bodily weakness due to 
illness and accident with the same daunt- 
less fortitude and quaint humor which 
endeared to the world that other frail 
craftsman, Robert Louis Stevenson. 


Town-Planning and Housing 
GEORGE. B. FORD, Associate Editor 


The Civic Improvement of Minneapolis* 


It was about 1908 when the movement was 
started to obtain a civic plan for Minneapolis. There 
had been considerable agitation on the part of cer- 
tain clubs in this city, among them the Woman’s 
Club, which, early in this campaign, sought the 
advice of certain architects who might be supposed 
to have experience enough to advise them in this 
matter. Of course, the natural impulse of the lay- 
man was to secure drawings at once, without any 
particular study of vital conditions. Much time, 
therefore, was saved at the commencement by start- 
ing in the right direction. At practically the same 
time, the two other events occurred which precip- 
itated a vigorous demand on the part of the public 
for a comprehensive city plan. One was the concep- 
tion on the part of the Park Board of the project 
known as the Gateway Park, and the other the need 
of properly locating a new Federal Building. 


*It seems especially fitting that the Journal should 
devote some space to Minneapolis in this issue, inasmuch 
as it will be the scene of the next convention in December, 
and no doubt be visited by many architects for the first 
i -Eprror. 


time. 
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As a result of this agitation, a series of com- 
mittees were appointed by the Improvement Socie- 
ties, the Real Estate Board, clubs and 
organizations. These committees were assembled, a 
permanent chairman appointed to preside over the 
meetings, and general discussion was had as to the 
best means of appointing a city-plan commission. 
As is usual in such voluntary movements, there were 
no funds, no authority, no sanction of any kind for 
the creation of such a commission. 

Not to be deterred, however, the general com- 
mittee appointed, finally, a commission composed of 
about a dozen public-spirited citizens. They were 
selected after a most careful canvass, and with the 
faith that, when notified of their selection and in- 
formed as to their responsibilities, they would 
undoubtedly undertake the entire task, including 
defraying the expenses, without question. It is one 
of the most gratifying things connected with the 
enterprise, to remember the splendid spirit with 
which these men entered upon the unknown difli- 
culties of their work. 


other 
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MINNEAPOLIS.—THOMAS Lowry MEMORIAL. 
“Be this community strong and enduring—it will do homage to the men who guided its youth.” 


They organized at once and after due considera- 
tion appointed, as consultant, Mr. E. H. Bennett, 
associated with Mr. Burnham on city-planning pro- 
jects. Mr. Bennett at once entered upon his duties 
and, after several years of study, produced a most 
comprehensive plan for the city. It is hoped that 
the final printed report will be issued before the date 
of the next convention of the Institute. 

Meanwhile, other movements were germinating, 
among them the very important housing movement. 
This was undertaken at the instance of the Civic 
and Commerce Association, a voluntary association 
of citizens whose concentration of efforts can bring 
to fruition many public movements which other- 
wise might take exhausting effort to achieve results. 
The Association appointed a committee of men 


instructing it to make a thorough investigation of 


the housing difficulties of Minneapolis. A secretary, 
Mr. Otto Davis, a man of wide experience in other 
cities, was obtained to guide the movement, and a 
survey was made and results presented to the Asso- 
ciation. The usual dreadful conditions were un- 
earthed. 

As a result of the agitation, a housing code for 
cities of the first class in Minnesota was formulated, 
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Karl Bitter, Sculptor. 


largely based upon the work of Mr. Veiller, of New 
York, who made several trips, to advise with the 
Commission on the details of this Code. An attempt 
was made at the Legislature of 1914-1915 to secure 
its passage, but it failed, for political reasons. Since 
then, public opinion has had greater opportunity to 
observe the workings of unrestricted housing and 
there is every reason to hope that the coming 
Legislature will pass the needed legislation. 

While this work was proceeding, the Civic and 
Commerce Association also secured the passage of 
the Heights of Buildings Ordinance, and at the 
present time another committe is working upon the 
all-important question of zoning. 

Meanwhile, Minneapolis found itself in an un- 
fortunate situation in regard to her growing indus- 
tries. It was becoming increasingly difficult to 
find sites advantageously located. At the same time, 
the Civic Commission had made an investigation of 
this subject, and had tentatively located a new 
industrial area. It had also instituted an Industries 
Committee, the primary purpose of which was to 
induce the location of new industrial concerns in the 
city. It was very fortunate that the Chairman of 
this Committee early recognized the difficulties 
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AND HOUSING 





MINNEAPOLIS.—THE GATEWAY. 


Located at the most important entrance to the city, it is inscribed with the words, ‘More Than Her 
Gates the City Opens Her Heart to You.” 


involved in locating new industries, questions relat- 
ing not only to locality but to the housing of opera- 
tives, for the Housing Commission and the Indus- 
tries Commission soon found their work running 
along parallel lines. 

As a result of this, and with the work of certain 
public-spirited real-estate men, it was possible for 
the Industries Committee to obtain options on land 
lying within the industrial district designated by 
the Civic Commission. The options were exercised 
and the land bought by citizens under the name of 
the Industries Association of Minneapolis. Very 
wide subscriptions were obtained, that the benefits 
accruing might be widespread. 

Immediately adjacent to this industrial tract lies 
a beautiful upland country, which interested the 
Housing Commission. Permission was obtained 
from the owners to study suggestive plats of this 
land, looking toward a Garden City development. 
There is every reason to expect that, sooner or 
later, development here will be begun according to 
the lines laid down by the Housing Commission. 

Work was also going along other lines too num- 


Hewitt & Brown, Architects. 


erous to mention. It is sufficient, however, to state 
that, wherever possible, the plan of the Civic Com- 
mission has been followed, where necessary to cut 
through new streets, build bridges, or make similar 
rearrangements. 

All of this in advance of publishing the report. 

It seems, therefore, that, by a happy combina- 
tion of circumstances with broad and sensible 
coéperation, great progress has been made in city 
planning. 

Throughout these years, the Chapter has been 
consistently occupied with its share of this work. 
It has been prominently identified in the matter of 
the great bridge in process of construction and 
spanning the Mississippi just above the Falls of St. 
Anthony. It has never failed to respond when 
called upon to take up the fight in the city Council. 
Its members have been active in the preparation of 
the Housing Code, in the entire revision of the 
Building Ordinances, in the Heights of Buildings 
controversy, in the Zoning Commission, and, in fact, 
in all movements where its expert assistance could 
be of value to the city.—E. H. H. 
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The New York Registration Law Criticised 
by Its Friends 


By PETER B. WIGHT 


The meaning and operation of the law for the 
registration of architects in the State of New York 
seems already to have become a puzzle to those who 
were interested in its passage and enforcement. This 
is evident in official statements that have appeared 
in the Journal and in the Proceedings of the Insti- 
tute, from time to time. 

In the March issue of the Journal, Mr. D. Everett 
Waid, Chairman of the “Registration Board of Archi- 
tects,” as he calls it—although it is termed in the 
law the “Board of Examiners”—referred to a 
“debatable point” brought out by the Committee 
on Legislation of the Institute in its report to the 
last Convention. This report has since then been 
published. The Committee had recommended that 
the New York law, with a few slight amendments 
which it had suggested, be the basis for formulating 
similar laws in other states, in these words: 

“The principle of legal ‘recognition’ of the archi- 
tect’s professional standing having been adopted, the 
committee recommends the type of ‘regulation’ 
adopted by the State of New York.” It also quoted 
from its instructions (presumably in a resolution of 
the Institute) in these words: “To collect informa- 
tion as to existing registration laws, and formulate 
an outline for a law under which architects might be 
properly admitted to practice after passing examina- 
tion in all matters affecting the safety of the com- 
munity, it being understood that public safety has 
no concern in those qualifications of the architect 
which enable him to practise a fine art, and that on 
such lines he should be no more subject to exami- 
nation than is the painter or sculptor.” 

Mr. Waid, in his article, started the confusion by 
misquoting only part of the Institute’s instructions 
to the Committee, saying that the Committee was 
assuming “that public safety has no concern in those 
qualifications of the architect which enable him to 
practise a fine art, and that on such lines he should 
be no more subject to examination than is the painter 
or sculptor.”” Compare this with the whole sentence 
quoted above, and it will be seen that the instruc- 
tions were that the Committee should try to for- 
mulate a law on lines with those of Illinois and other 
states, which are based on the idea of insuring protec- 
tion to the public against bad construction of build- 
ings. But, as the Committee was not in favor of the 
Illinois law, it got out of the dilemma by recommend- 
ing to the Chapters the New York law with modifi- 


cations. It went farther and, under the head of 
“Explanatory Notes,” made seven recommendations 
for increasing the scope of the New York law by 
additions, all of which were drawn from the spirit, 
if not the letter, of the Illinois law, and all of which 
any reasonable person would approve. If they are 
ever added to it, a great many “debatable points” 
will be made clear, and the law can be more effec- 
tually enforced without even making it necessary for 
a New York architect to have a good knowledge of 
construction of buildings. All of these reeommenda- 
tions can be found by those interested on page 125 
of the Proceedings of the 49th Convention. I will 
quote only the concluding words of the report: “If 
the Convention sees fit to adopt the principles here 
recommended, your committee suggests that next 
year’s committee should continue the study and 
{make an] effort to perfect a typical law.” There is 
nothing in the official record to show that the Con- 
vention adopted or took any action on this report. 
The Committee on Committees reported that they 
had been unable to procure a copy. 

The August issue of the Journal gives, in an 
account of the meeting of the Board of Directors 
held July 6 and 7, a long report from the Committee 
on Registration of Architects, signed by Mr. Waid, 
as chairman, by which it appears that he heads the 
new Committee, though no mention of this Commit- 
tee appears in the Annuary for 1916*. This shows 
that the Board of Examiners and the Regents of 
the University, who have already put the New York 
law in operation, under some difficulties and mis- 
givings, in which they have been assisted by the 
Attorney-General of the State, are again trying to 
settle some of the “debatable points” in the law, 
in order to make it more practicable. 

The new Committee has even gone so far as to 
publish five paragraphs under the head of “‘Criti- 
cism of the New York Law.” The conclusions in all 
of these are suggestions for clarifying it and making 
it more effective. 

*Some confusion appears here to exist, due to the fact 
that the report to which Mr. Wight here refers was a 
report by Mr. Waid, as a committee of one, to the Board 
of Directors. To the Committee on Legislation, the last 
convention gave instructions to study the question further, 
but no committee on legislation was appointed as the 
Board decided to deal with the subject directly. Mr. 
Waid’s report, wrongly entitled a report of the Committee 


on Registration of Architects, was therefore a board report 
only.—Ebiror. 
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Thus I think it will be seen that the friends of 
the New York law already have its early revision 
well in hand. On the theory on which they first set 
out to protect the name “Architect,” they had no 
model to follow, and as they were prejudiced against 
the word “license,” which they sought to avoid, 
they could not see anything in the Illinois law to 
follow. But the Committee on Legislation, of the 
Institute, for 1915, did see it, and offered their 
suggestions In a report to the Institute, which was 
unheeded. It is evident that the Board of Examin- 
ers, appointed under the law, having already en- 
countered difficulties in administering it, will now 
see the importance of the “Explanatory Notes” of 
the Institute Committee of 1915, and will be in- 
fluenced by them in any effort that they may make 
to get new legislation. 

Under paragraph 5 in Mr. Waid’s report in 
the Journal for August, entitled “Registering Ex- 
perienced Architects,” the Committee does not seem 
to have come to a satisfactory conclusion. I might 
suggest, therefore, in that connection, that the 
Illinois State Board solved that problem at the out- 
set of its career in defining the kind of examination 
for such persons without making a privileged class 
of them. All architects are best known by their 
works—their executed buildings; and, as the Board 
wants only the knowledge that their projects had 
been carried out successfully, in most cases the sub- 
mission of photographs answers the purpose; yet 
the Board under its rules can go to any extent, if 
it should be necessary, in investigating the works 
and previous experience of the applicant. All 
applicants fill out the same blank form of applica- 
tion, which is filed away; in some cases it becomes a 
valuable historical document. These forms are 
used in seven states and in Manitoba, Canada, 
where the State Board is organized more nearly on 
the model of that of Illinois than any other. As 
Mr. Waid was one of the first architects certified 
under that law, and still holds his license in Illinois, 
having paid his renewal fees regularly for nineteen 
years, he must know all about it. But, having been 
in practice when the law was passed, he was not 


News 
Safeguarding School Children from Fire 


A pamphlet containing part of the National 
Fire Protection Association’s proceedings at Chi- 
cago, in May, deals with school planning with special 
reference to safety from fire. 

This pamphlet is of particular interest to the 
architect, for, although the subjects treated, mainly 


obliged to pass an examination as the “experienced 
architects” do, by merely showing a photograph. 
Yet it is doubtful if any architect in the world is 
so “distinguished” as to be entitled to receive a 
certificate on a silver plate without examination. 

It may be news also to the readers of the Journal 
that the Illinois law is a Registration Law. The 
final act of everyone licensed to practice is to have 
his license recorded with the County Clerk of the 
county in which his office is located. The New 
York law provides that he shall file his “Certificate 
of Registration” with the County Clerk of the 
county in which he resides or maintains a place of 
business. After all, the license is only a permit, and 
I do not see how it can be grammatically called any- 
thing else. The first document sent to a candidate 
who passes in Illinois is called a certificate. The 
License follows when he pays the record fees. 

I am not disposed to dispute with the people of 
the State of New York, for which I have much 
affection, because it was my birthplace, if they pre- 
fer only to set up an artistic and intellectual qualifi- 
cation for the practice of architecture. It is an 
experiment worth trying and does not affect me 
personally. But there is a difference between 
licensing for skill in designing and belles lettres, and 
skill in building. The great question of the retro- 
active forces of various departments of human 
knowledge is involved in it, and this will be the 
subject of another communiqué. 

All of this shows that it is premature—in view of 
the fact that the New York law is now in force, and 
defects in it have been discovered by its friends, 
who have not had time yet to perfect it with amend- 
ments—for the Institute to exert its influence to 
induce other states to follow the lead of New York, 
until the law has been amended so as to become more 
effective in carrying out the theory on which it is 
based. Mr. Waid’s new committee will have an 
opportunity to report to the Convention in Decem- 
ber what it is doing, and, when it has got its law 
amended and in good working order, the Institute 
can with more effect recommend it to the Chapters 
in other states. 


Notes 


safety from fire, fire-drill and care of school build- 
ings, are often erroneously considered as not within 
his province, they are in reality intimately connected 
with the first essential of architecture, the plan. 

In a school, this should include the right dis- 
position of halls, stairs, exits, fire-walls, boiler-rooms, 
ventilating apparatus, with a view to safety from 
fire. The halls, stairs, and exits have much to do with 
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the fire-drill, and the location of the boilers, store- 
rooms, chutes, closets, and ducts have great bearing 
upon the care of the building and its degree of 
“‘foolproofness” to the fire hazard. 

All these matters, most interestingly dealt with 
in papers read before the Convention, are reprinted 
in the pamphlet. Mr. William B. Ittner, Architect, 
Board of Education, St. Louis, read the paper 
entitled, ‘Planning of School Buildings for Safety.” 
Mr. C. B. J. Snyder, Architect, Superintendent of 
School Buildings, City of New York, read the paper 
entitled, “Exit Drills and Fire Escapes;” and Mr. 
S. A. Challman, Commissioner of School Build- 
ings, Commonwealth of Minnesota, read the paper, 
“The care of School Buildings.” In these papers 
and the discussions which follow, all of which are 
recorded, there are many features besides the fire 
hazard which will interest all those who wish to be 
posted on school construction, and the Committee 
wishes to announce that it has a limited number of 
copies which it will supply to members of the Insti- 
tute, upon application to the Committee, addressed 
to the Octagon, Washington. 

Jutius FRANKE. 
Chairman, Committee on Fire Prevention. 


Federal Parliament House Competi- 
tion, Canberra, Australia 


The above competition, opened in June, 1914, 
suspended in September of that year on account of 
the war, is re-opened on the original conditions, ex- 
cept that subjects of enemy countries are excluded. 
Programmes may be obtained in the United States 
by applying to the British Embassy at Washing- 
ton, and the drawings must be received in London 
not later than January 31st, next. Outline sketch 
designs only are required, and there are eight prizes, 
aggregating £6,000, of which the first is £2,000. 
The International Jury of Award is as follows: 
George T. Poole, Australia; Sir John J. Burnet, 
Great Britain; Victor Laloux, France; Louis H. 
Sullivan, United States; Eliel Saarinen, Russia. 


Obituary 
David A. Gregg 


We regret that lack of space prevents us from 
reprinting in full the tribute to Mr. Gregg, written 
by Mr. William Rotch Ware and printed in the 
Bulletin of the Boston Society of Architects. 
From it we can but cull briefly, yet we hope sym- 
pathetically, for all architects who knew Boston of 
the last forty years knew of Mr. Gregg. 
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“For nearly twenty years,”’ says Mr. Ware, “he 
was my staunch and tireless helper, and daily contact 
with him should have informed me fully as to his 
character and his history. But, when I turn to my 
memory, | have to stop and ask what do I really 
know about David Gregg? The very fact that | 
know so little reveals one of his most striking char- 
acteristics—his unfailing modesty of deportment, 
his willing self-effacement. I knew him as gentle, 
kindly, pure-minded, and above all a man truly 
devout and deeply interested in religious matters, 
though I do not know what sect he adhered to or 
what tenets of faith he believed in; but he believed 
with all his soul’s strength, and he practised where 
others did but preach. But what David Gregg was, 
other than the master-draughtsman we have known 
so long, what sort of books he read, what pleasures 
he affected in his off-duty hours, what non-pro- 
fessional friends he cultivated—of these things | 
know nothing.” 

“It was at the end of the year 1879 that David 
Gregg appeared in our office in search of an open- 
ing—he did not care to be a mere architectural 
draughtsman. As he unrolled one after another the 
drawings he brought as proof of his dexterity, Mr. 
Longfellow and I saw at a glance that here was the 
very man we long had been hoping might appear 
above our horizon. Before we let him leave us, we 
had secured an option on him, as it were, and easily 
persuaded our publishers to put him on our pay roll. 
He had but just returned from England, where, with 
his friend W. S. Fraser, later a capable Pittsburgh 
architect, he had been attending the architectural 
courses in the College of the City of London, I think 
it was, and in between times working in some 
architect’s office, mainly in that of William Burges, 
who was at that time doing a notable castle for the 
Marquis of Bute.” 

“T think it is very possible that Gregg died a poor 
man and that he may in late years have had to 
deny himself certain well-earned comforts and lux- 
uries, and this condition of affairs was quite unneces- 
sary, for, he earned a very satisfactory income and 
by capitalizing his reputation and raising his prices 
he might easily have doubled it. But just as his 
prosperity increased so did the manifestations of 
his charitable instincts gain strength, and the sum 
total of his contributions to church, mission and 
organized charity grew and multiplied, while the 
halt, the limp and the unsuccessful—whether worthy 
or unworthy—ever found a way of appealing to his 
tender sympathy.” 

“As an examplar showing how the Beatitudes 
should and may work out, even in these modern 
days, none better can be discovered than is afforded 
by the life of David Gregg.” 
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Nominations 


Members of the Buffalo, Georgia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Virginia Chapters have placed in 
nomination the name of Mr. Charles Coker Wilson, 
of Columbia, S. C., to be voted upon as a Director, 
at the next Convention. 


Constitutional Amendments 


There have been duly proposed the following 
amendments: (New matter in italics; old matter 
omitted, in brackets.) 

Article IV. Officers. The Officers of the Insti- 
tute shall be a President, a First and a second Vice- 
President, a Secretary, and a Treasurer [all of whom 
shall be Fellows]. Second paragraph unchanged. 

Article V. Section 1. Organization. This Insti- 
tute is an association [maintaining local organiza- 
tions of its Members known as] organized locally 
into Chapters, which may be incorporated under the 
laws of the [several] States [wherein] in which they 
are established and which shall be governed as pro- 
vided in the By-Laws of the Institute. 


Business 


Section 2. Every member elected to the Institute 
shall by that fact become a member of a Chapter, as 
provided for in the By-Laws of the Institute. No 
member shall belong to more than one Chapter. 

Article VII. Chapters. Omit, and renumber the 
succeeding articles. 


An Invitation to Visit the Underwriter’s 
Laboratories at Chicago 


As the larger part of delegates to the Conven- 
tion will no doubt pass through Chicago en route to 
Minneapolis, the Underwriter’s Laboratories, with 
the work of which all architects are familiar, has, 
through President Merrill, extended an invitation 
to all architects to visit the laboratories on the 
afternoon of Tuesday, December 5. It is therefore 
suggested that plans be made to allow for the 
acceptance of this invitation, and in the next num- 
ber of the Journal, the arrangements for meeting 
will be set forth. Trains for Minneapolis leave 
Chicago early in the evening, arriving there the 
following morning between seven and eight. 


Book Reviews 


Indexing and Filing. A Manual of Standard 
Practice. By E. R. Hudders, Public Accountant; 
Member of the American Statistical Association. 
292 pages. Roland Press Company, 20 Vesey 
Street, New York. $3 postpaid. 

Perhaps when the editor of the Journal sent me 
“Indexing and Filing,” to review for this column, 
he thought my mania for classification would be 
evaporated by the dryness of the book; but he was 
mistaken; my enthusiasm is even more aflame. 
The volume is well worth while. 

There are twenty-nine chapters and 292 pages in 
this book. The first two chapters are devoted to 
general definitions and descriptions, and there are 
nine other chapters devoted to special indexing 
which do not concern the architect. The remaining 
chapters are both fundamental and special and all 
deeply concern every architect who has any pride 
in his office equipment and efficiency. There are 
two chapters on rules for writing indexes and file 
cards; five chapters on as many methods of filing, 
such as alphabetical, numerical, geographic; a chap- 
ter on lost papers, transferring, central filing depart- 
ments, classifying and grouping, general informa- 
tion, catalogues, and pamphlets; a chapter on vari- 


ous standard filing equipment, and then two chap- 
ters on architectural filing. 

Now these last, of course, are very absorbing, 
and there is much that I do not agree with for a 
moment. I am quite sure that every architect who 
has any method of his own believes it is much 
better than any of Mr. Hudders’ suggestions; but 
after he has read the book, he will nevertheless 
sneak many changes into his own pet scheme. To 
those who have given the matter any thought, these 
chapters will be a revelation. 

Of course, it is quite impossible and even unde- 
sirable, to standardize indexing for every archi- 
tectural office. There are, however, many matters, 
especially the classifying of catalogues and specifica- 
tion headings, and these, | believe, should be studied, 
standardized, and published by the Committee of 
the Institute knowing most about the matter. 

Perhaps a special committee might do it, and | 
suggest Mr. Sullivan W. Jones, and Mr. J. A. F. 
Cardiff. [May we not suggest the indispensable 
inclusion of the author of this review?—EpirTor.] 
The office which wishes to be efficient should care- 
fully study Mr. Hudders’ book.—C. L. B., Jr. 
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Structural Service Department 


D. KNICKERBACKER Boyp, Associate Editor 


In connection with professional societies and organized bodies working toward the improve- 
ment of building materials and methods, and the following Committees of the Institute: 


CONTRACTS AND SPECIFICATIONS 


Frank Mires Day, Chairman ayaa . Philadelphia 
Wo. STANLEY ParKER, Vice-Chairman . Boston 
ALLEN B. Ponp 7 . Chicago 
SuLtivaN W. JONES .. . . New York 
Mitton B. Mepary, Jr. . . Philadelphia 
Freperick W. PERKINS . Chicago 
Jos. Evans SPERRY . Baltimore 
MATERIALS AND METHODS 
Tuomas Notan, Chairman . Univ. of Pa. 


(Each Chapter has a corresponding member who is chairman of 
the Chapter Sub-Committee.) 


NDER the above heading, the Journal 
| | announces that it is ready to take one 

more step toward the complete ultimate 
fulfilment of the purpose for which it was 
founded. It proposes to render not only an 
invaluable service to architects, but an im- 
measurable service to the whole art and trade 
of building. During a period of many years, 
Mr. Boyd has steadily pursued the most arduous 
task imaginable, in reading, classifying and 
cataloguing reports, bulletins, proceedings, and 
thousands of manufacturers’ catalogues, with 
the purpose of discovering how best to provide 
for the accomplishment of these things: 

First: Bring into active co-relation with the 
work of the Institute every allied effort which 
is being made to standardize building methods 
and materials. 

Second: Give to architects a monthly classi- 
fied index of all such work, easily available and 
at the minimum of cost. 

Third: Encourage architects to make use of 
all standardizations whenever they have been 
reached and passed upon by competent or- 
ganized bodies. 

Fourth: Encourage manufacturers to con- 
tinue, through properly constituted bodies, their 
efforts toward solving problems of standardi- 
zation, to the end that the resultant savings 
may reduce the cost of building. 

Fifth: Through the quick and orderly dis- 
semination of all such information, bring the 
architect, the producer, and the manufacturer 
into the closest possible contact, without loss of 
time and with the minimum of expense to each. 


BASIC BUILDING CODE 


Cuas. W. Kittam, Chairman . . Boston 

W. W. Tyrie . Minneapolis 
A. B. TRowBRIDGE . New York 
OweEN BRAINARD . New York 
Ropert STEAD . . Washington 
Freperic C. BicGcin . Oklahoma 

FIRE PREVENTION 

Jutius FrRANKE, Chairman . New York 
W. L. Prack . . Philadelphia 
RICHARD SCHMIDT . Chicago 
Joun R. Rockart . New York 
C.H. ALDEN . . Seattle 
Lyman A. Forp . New York 


How is this to be done? We shall outline the 
work very fully in the next number of the 
Journal, and begin the actual publication of 
material in the number for January, 1917. It 
was thought necessary to begin with a new 
volume, since the work has been planned to 
extend over a year, and then to be entirely re- 
covered each succeeding year, with such inter- 
mediate attention as may be required by hap- 
penings of sufficient importance. 

We cannot let this announcement appear without 
recording our good fortune in finding so willing and so 
able an editor. Mr. Boyd’s devotion to architecture needs 
no word from us. His labors are known, and their value 
recognized, not only throughout the Institute, but by 
members of other professions as well. He takes up this 
work in the Journal with that same spirit which has carried 
him through the dry and tedious preparatory work of 
study and analysis, and which has equipped him with a 
skill and knowledge not elsewhere to be found. We are 
very happy in feeling that he has been willing to join with 
us in our efforts to bring the Journal to the full performance 
of its mission—the greatest ultimate good for architecture. 

Thus, beginning with the issue of January, 1917, a part 
of the Journal will begin to grow, month by month, into a 
history of the continuous advance in building methods— 
not a personal or prejudiced narrative but a classified and 
orderly arrangemert of the history actually unfolded 
through the work of recognized societies. We believe that 
the importance of this undertaking scarcely can be mag- 
nified, and that members of the Institute should take 
every opportunity of pointing out the value of this work 
to everyone interested in building materials and methods, 
and of making it known that anyone may subscribe to the 
Journal. On account of the present scarcity of paper, 
we can provide only a moderate reserve supply of Journals 
for those who delay their subscriptions and later wish to 
complete their files,—and every man interested in building 
will, sooner or later, know the need of acomplete file. We feel 
it our duty to impress these facts strongly —Tue Epiror. 
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